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FIFTH SESSION 
Friday, April 24, 1914, 8 o'clock p.m. 

The Chairman (Dr. James Brown Scott). The Society is very 
fortunate in having with us tonight a gentleman to discuss the Euro- 
pean attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine who is not only theoretically 
qualified, but who has himself resided for years in Europe, holding 
posts which would enable him to appreciate the thought and the feel- 
ing regarding this doctrine and its importance, which he will attempt 
to describe tonight. 

It gives me very great pleasure to introduce to you Honorable 
Charlemagne Tower, formerly American Ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and Germany. 

THE EUROPEAN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE MONROE: 

DOCTRINE 

Address of Hon. Charlemagne Tower, 
Formerly American Ambassador to Austria-Hungary, Russia and 

Germany 

It can scarcely be said, in seeking to determine the sentiments of 
European statesmen or the general trend of public opinion on the 
Continent in regard to the Monroe Doctrine, that there is a sufficient 
acquaintance with it there to make it an object of close examination 
or of prime importance amongst the political questions that usually 
call forth active interest in men's minds ; nor can it be classed amongst 
the set of subjects which are always near the surface in European life 
with which every man has made himself familiar and upon which he 
has a decided opinion. It has its value, however, as a possible inter- 
national question which may present itself under given circumstances 
and may call for immediate attention some day, although at present 
a remote contingency. And as such the Monroe Doctrine is no stran- 
ger to the political leaders and cabinet ministers of Europe. A hun- 
dred years of American statesmanship and diplomacy have sustained 
the principles involved in President Monroe's declaration, in the midst 
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of the vicissitudes and against all the obstacles which have presented 
themselves during that time, with such determination and such con- 
sistent vigor that there is no foreign observer or political student who 
does not know that the principles of the Monroe Doctrine have become 
an integral part of American national existence. 

But from the point of view of European nations, this is not, of 
course, a matter likely to call forth a sympathetic attention, either in 
the sense of politics or of international law, because whilst its field of 
activity lies across the Atlantic out of the atmosphere of European life 
and not connected, for the present at least, with the rivalries or the 
varied sources of ambition or jealousy always much nearer at hand, it 
could not well in any case be brought into play with a spirit of friend- 
ship toward European interests; it must, from its own nature, either 
remain dormant or awake in opposition to some European impulse. 
The case can not be otherwise, for the Monroe Doctrine is in itself the 
political line of demarcation between the two continents ; it sprang up 
under circumstances, which made inevitable the separation between the 
ruling ambitions and the national aspirations of the old world and those 
of the new, between the conscious supremacy of the youthful people 
on this side of the ocean, whose ideals were expressed by liberty and 
independence, and the inflexible conservatism of the older nations on the 
other, who still clung to their own methods of governing men. 

The Congress of Vienna had restored, as it was hoped, the equilib- 
rium upon the Continent, and had given by its definitive understand- 
ing amongst the Powers a renewed confidence that the principles of 
absolute monarchical government were firmly established once more 
upon a foundation of common interest. With the terrors of the French 
Revolution still fresh in their minds as a menace to the traditions upon 
which the authority and prestige of European government were ac- 
knowledged to depend, the Powers turned to each other for mutual 
support in maintaining the established system as the source of benefit 
to all ; and to this end the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia declared that, "looking upon themselves as 
delegated by Providence to rule each over his own people," they 
would lend one another, on every occasion and in every place, assist- 
ance, aid and support, in the administration of government both in- 
ternal and external, according to the precepts of "Justice, Charity and 
Peace." Thus came into existence by a treaty in 1815, the Holy 
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Alliance, to which the King of France afterwards gave his adherence. 
It had for its object the protection of the divine right of kings and 
resistance to every form of liberal thought. Its ultimate declarations 
denned "revolt" against constituted authority as a "crime," and set 
forth the "undoubted right" of the European Powers to take a hostile 
attitude toward those states in which the overthrow of the govern- 
ment was in contemplation ; because they held "equally null, and dis- 
allowed by the public law of Europe, any pretended reform effected by 
revolt and open force." The Alliance asserted its determination, in 
consequence of this, "to repel the maxim of rebellion, in whatever 
place and under whatever form it might show itself." 

Great Britain, though at first inclined to give at least tacit consent 
to the undertakings of the Alliance, found herself isolated very soon 
after the full purpose of it became known ; for she could not consist- 
ently take part in a movement intended not only to reestablish absolute 
monarchy, but to combat all liberal ideas derived from the free will 
of the people, since her own government was in itself the expression 
of the public conscience and had its origin in revolution, even in 
rebellion. But to the United States the principle of the Holy Alliance 
was a direct challenge in all that related to the traditions of the 
nation and to the spirit and character of the race, trained and devel- 
oped by generations of self-reliance to a point where freedom of 
thought had taken its place amongst the high ideals of human life; 
for how would it be possible to establish a more violent contradiction 
than that between the reactionary brute force of the declared inten- 
tions of the sovereigns by divine right, who entered into the Holy 
Alliance for the purpose of combined support and protection, and the 
unconquerable spirit of the independent people now masters in North 
America, amongst whom the leaders of political thought were Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Madison and Monroe himself? From this situation and 
from the events that were taking place about it, the Monroe Doctrine 
was almost inevitable. It remained only for the quarrels between 
Spain and her colonies to fix its point of departure. 

One after another, the American colonies of Spain had revolted 
against the central authority at Madrid, not so much because of ad- 
ministrative abuses, of which no doubt there were sufficient at hand for 
the purpose, as from the incapacity of Spain to govern at all during 
the long period when the Napoleonic War not only weakened her 
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grasp across the sea, but tied her hands so as to prevent her from con- 
trolling even her own affairs at home. Her magnificent dominions, 
which the Count de Aranda had dreamed but a few years before of 
erecting into three or four separate kingdoms each governed by a prince 
of the House of Bourbon, all subordinated to the controlling power of 
the King of Spain, were slipping away, and, led by patriots of their own 
kin, had declared their independence of the Spanish Crown. The in- 
surrection began in Mexico in 1810, under the leadership of Hidalgo 
and Morales; Venezuela enacted a constitution in 1811; New Grenada 
followed under Bolivar, in 1814; Peru, inspired by General San Martin, 
declared itself independent, as did also Chile, the Republic of Buenos 
Aires and the countries of Central America. In Spain itself a constitu- 
tion had been established by the Cortes, which was forcibly overthrown 
through the intervention of France. French troops had been em- 
ployed, even in the same, year in which President Monroe delivered 
his message, to restore absolute authority in the Spanish kingdom by 
securing to Ferdinand VII the advantages of that form of "justice, 
charity and peace" which was the declared object of the Holy Alliance 
in its support and strict maintenance of legitimate power and the sup- 
pression of liberal ideas wherever they were found. Encouraged by 
the success which he had obtained through the aid thus afforded him 
by France, King Ferdinand appealed to the Holy Alliance to come to 
his assistance in regaining control over the South American Republics, 
and it was decided that the representatives of the Powers should hold 
a conference at Paris in order, as it was announced, "to aid Spain in 
adjusting the affairs of the revolted countries of America." 

This purpose was known in the United States through communica- 
tions which had taken place several years before; for Mr. Adams, 
writing in 1819, as Secretary of State, to Mr. Thompson, Secretary 
of the Navy, had said: 

It is now well ascertained that before the Congress of the 
great European Powers at Aix-la-Chapelle, their mediation had 
been solicited by Spain and agreed to be given by them for the 
purpose of restoring the Spanish dominion throughout South 
America, under certain conditions of commercial privileges to be 
guaranteed to the inhabitants. The Government of the United 
States had been informed of this project before the meeting at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and that it had been proposed by some of the 
allied Powers that the United States should be invited to join them 
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in this mediation. When this information was received, the min- 
isters of the United States to France, England and Russia were 
immediately instructed to make known to those respective gov- 
ernments that the United States would take no part in any plan 
of mediation or interference in the contest between Spain and 
South America, which should be founded on any other basis than 
that of the total independence of the colonies. 

Mr. Canning, at the British foreign office, growing apprehensive of 
the turn that public attention on the Continent had taken in the direc- 
tion of South America, intimated the unwillingness of Great Britain 
to join in the movement of the Powers toward the coercion of the 
Spanish colonies. Indeed England's interests had materially advanced 
in South America, by the extension of her commerce, which had fol- 
lowed upon the independence of the colonial dominions there and the 
consequent opening of the ports of the southern republics to foreign 
traffic, and she saw herself deprived of these growing advantages to 
her trade if those countries were reduced to subjection by their ancient 
metropole, under whose authority their commercial operations would 
once more be controlled and monopolized by Madrid. Besides this, 
British statesmen were evidently fearful of the somewhat dominating 
influence of France in the affairs of Spain, particularly since the re- 
establishment of Ferdinand VII and his restoration to his throne as 
an autocratic sovereign which had taken place through the means of 
French intervention. It was suspected in England that if the power of 
the Holy Alliance should extend itself now to the revolted colonies, as 
men began to think it might do, and should carry with it into them 
also the reasserted authority of the Spanish Crown, the obligation of 
Spain would have become so great toward her near neighbor and ally 
that King Ferdinand might feel impelled by gratitude to transfer to 
France, as a reward for her friendship, the island of Cuba, which 
Great Britain was believed to covet for herself. At all events, it did 
not comport with British policy that England should associate herself 
with the proposed movement ; it appeared, on the contrary, that her gov- 
ernment was quite ready to oppose it decisively. Mr. Rush, the Ameri- 
can Minister in London, reported this to Mr. Adams, as Secretary of 
State, in the accounts which he sent home of his conversations with 
Mr. Canning, who referred somewhat frequently to the affairs of 
Spain in the course of their official and personal relations, as well as 
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in a confidential correspondence between them which reached its cul- 
minating point when Canning addressed an unofficial and confidential 
note to Rush on August 20, 1823, in which he said : 

Is not the moment come when our governments might under- 
stand each other as to the Spanish-American Colonies? And if 
we can arrive at such an understanding would it not be expedient 
for ourselves, and beneficial for all the world, that the principles 
of it should be clearly settled and plainly avowed? 

For ourselves we have no disguise. 

We conceive the recovery of the colonies by Spain to be hopeless. 

We conceive the question of the recognition of them, as inde- 
pendent states, to be one of time and circumstances. 

We are, however, by no means disposed to throw any impedi- 
ment in the way of an arrangement between them and the mother 
country by amicable negotiation. 

We aim not at the possession of any portion of them ourselves. 

We could not see any portion of them transferred to any other 
Power with indifference. 

Mr. Canning suggested that if these were the opinions of the- 
United States Government with that of Great Britain, why should 
we hesitate mutually to confide them to each other, and to declare 
them in the face of the world P 1 

England had arrived, therefore, though by a different course of" 
reasoning and with an entirely different object in view, at the same 
conclusion with ourselves, that the overthrow of the South American- 
Republics must be prevented, and she offered to unite her strength 
with ours with that end in view. Her influence at that moment was 
so great with the Continental Powers that there could be no reasonable 
doubt that Canning was right in his judgment, when he declared that 
if any European Power' looked to a forcible enterprise for reducing 
the colonies to subjection, on behalf of Spain, or meditated the acqui- 
sition of any part of them to itself, such a declaration as he proposed, 
if made by the Governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
would be at once the most effectual and the least offensive mode of 
intimating their joint disapprobation ; for it would at the same time put 
an end to all the jealousies of Spain with respect to her remaining 
colonies; and he gave it as his final opinion that "there has seldom, 
in the history of the world, occurred an opportunity when so small an: 
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effort of two friendly governments might produce so unequivocal good 
and prevent such extensive calamities." 

The situation was a perplexing one to President Monroe, who saw 
in it not only the obligation of the United States to maintain their 
principles of free government; yet he feared to overstep the fixed line 
in American politics, and enter into the conflict of European affairs. 
"Shall we entangle ourselves at all in European politics and wars, on 
the side of any Power, against others," or, "if a case can exist in 
which a sound maxim ma)' and ought to be departed from, is not the 
present instance precisely that case?" "Has not the epoch arrived 
when Great Britain must take her stand, either on the side of the 
monarchs of Europe or of the United States?" questions which, with 
the consciousness of his own responsibility, he had submitted to Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison, begging them for their opinions; and he 
announced at the same time: "My own impression is that we ought 
to meet the proposal of the British Government, and make it known, 
that we would view an interference on the part of the European 
Powers, and especially an attack on the colonies, by them, as an attack 
on ourselves, presuming that if they succeeded with them, they would 
extend it to us." 2 Questions which Jefferson declared were the most 
momentous that had ever been offered to his contemplation since that 
of independence. "That made us a nation," said he; "this sets our 
compass and points the course which we are to steer through the ocean 
of time opening to us." "One nation, most of all, could disturb us, — 
Great Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of any one, 
or all on earth: and with her on our side we need not fear the 
whole world." 

England was not, as the event proved, a participant in the pronounce- 
ment of President Monroe when it was finally made, because he spoke 
of his own motion and by his own authority when he addressed his 
message to Congress; but the correspondence with Canning shows 
beyond question that she was ready to join with the United States 
in their warning to the Powers not to lay forcible hands upon the 
Republics of South America, and she is to be regarded to that extent 
as having been a factor, perhaps a very important factor, in the forma- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. She recognized the South American 
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states by making commercial treaties with them without great delay, 
and the message of the President found a cordial reception in Great 
Britain, having been published in the Annual Register with the com- 
ment that : "This coincidence of view and purpose on the part of the 
two great maritime Powers of the Old and New World was, of course, 
decisive against the further entertainment by the Allies of any such 
purpose as that which has been imputed to them." 

But on the Continent the President's message aroused a storm of 
opposition, as might have been expected. A declaration coming from 
a government not half a century old, without prestige in the eyes of 
European statesmen, certainly without formidable power as against 
the united strength of Europe, it was spoken of with contempt and 
/ooked upon as a display of American arrogance. 

No formal communication of the contents of the message having 
been made by the United States to the Holy Alliance or to any Power, 
the declaration was not considered to be international; nor was it 
regarded as having a legal validity that could affect the conduct of 
any other nation, for as a purely domestic communication to the 
United States Congress it was not in international law a rule that 
could legally affect any other country, neither was any one bound to 
take formal or official notice of it. 

From the point of view of international law, this may be said to be 
substantially the conviction of European jurists and statesmen today; 
that is to say, that the message did not purport to lay down any rule 
binding on any Power, or on the United States themselves, as part of 
the law of nations. It did not create or offer any conventional 
obligation. 

As a measure of self-preservation, however, the Monroe Doctrine 
was not, from the American point of view, without its justification by 
appeal to international law, precisely as the principles enunciated by 
the European sovereigns were justified in their own view by their 
participation in the Holy Alliance. It was in fact the converse of that, 
for, since every sovereign state has the absolute right in international 
law to provide for its own self-preservation and self-defence, the 
Monroe Doctrine had as its object the integrity of free government 
and liberal thought, just as the Holy Alliance was formed for the 
purpose of destroying liberalism and of restoring absolutism, from 
which the nations of the world were then beginning to escape, but in 
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-which the allied sovereigns believed to exist all their rights and all the 
elements of their further existence. But it would seem, by the same 
reasoning, that they had themselves overstepped the limit of interna- 
tional law in their efforts to force upon any people a government 
without the consent of the governed, and Jefferson expressed his opin- 
ion that the occasion offered itself "of declaring our protest against 
the atrocious violations of the rights of nations by the interference 
of one in the internal affairs of another, so flagitiously begun by Bona- 
parte, and now continued by the equally lawless Alliance calling itself 
Holy." 

President Monroe had won a complete success, however, by his 
announcement of the policy of his administration; the proposed inter- 
vention of the Allies was abandoned and Spain not long afterwards 
recognized the independence of the South American Republics by sepa- 
rate treaties. The United States declared to the world that "the Amer- 
ican Continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European Powers," — and, "it 
is impossible that the Allied Powers should extend their political 
system to any portion of either continent without endangering our 
peace and happiness. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we 
should behold such interposition with indifference." 

So much has been written upon this subject, and the arguments to 
which it has given rise are so complex in themselves and supported 
frequently by discussions so diffuse, as to make it unsuitable even to 
•attempt, upon an occasion like the present, to enumerate the many 
volumes in which they are contained. In our effort to ascertain the 
European sentiment toward it in general, it may suffice perhaps to take 
as examples the conclusions of a few of the prominent jurists who have 
expressed their opinions of recent years both in Great Britain and 
upon the Continent. 

One of the most eminent amongst them, M. de Beaumarchais, for 
imtance, declares that the first passage of the doctrine, relating to 
.colonization by European nations, has very little more for us today 
.than an historical interest, because the whole territory of America is 
actually appropriated and consequently can no longer be regarded as 
the subject of European colonization ; for, whilst the delimitation of the 
•territory and the question of boundary lines may give rise to interna- 
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rtional complications, it would be an error to declare that European 
states could found, at any future time, colonies in the New World. 3 
He recalls the conditions agreed to by all international lawyers upon 
this point, namely, that land spught to be appropriated by a state must 
be territorium nullius, that is to say, susceptible of occupation but not 
actually appropriated, and the taking possession of it shall be effective, 
made so by the occupant animo domini. To these conditions, M. Beau- 
marchais points out, Monroe added another, in the case of European 
states intending to found new colonies in America, namely, the con- 
sent of the United States. As to this, another French author, M. 
Merignhac, asserts decisively that the interdiction of Monroe is "abso- 
lutely contrary to the law of nations," for it is not to be tolerated 
that one nation shall close an entire continent against the colonization 
of the people of other hemispheres. 4 So also Mr. Charles Salomon, 
opposing this assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, affirms that it is 
either "useless or abusive," — useless if all the American territory is 
really occupied: abusive if it is not; because, in spite of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which is not a rule of international law, and has never bound 
any one, the taking possession by a European state of land lying in 
•the American Continent would be a legal occupation, provided that 
such land should be what is usually accepted as res nullius. There- 
fore, concludes M. de Beaumarchais, the first point of the Monroe 
Doctrine never was of great importance and such interest as it has for 
us now is purely theoretical ; it is contrary to the universally accepted 
principles of international law, for no state can modify the situation 
•of territories which do not belong to it, and no Power has ever recog- 
nized the principle of non-colonization which the United States have 
sought to impose upon Europe on the American Continent. 

So European jurists are almost unanimous in regarding the doctrine 
in all its parts, relating not only to colonization but to intervention as 
•well, as being untenable and not binding by the accepted rules of law. 
Mr. Reddaway, for instance, says that the United States could not by 
a declaration affect the international status of lands claimed, ruled or 
discovered by other Powers. They might proclaim in advance the 
•policy which they would adopt when such questions should arise, but 
•no unilateral act could change the law of nations. He asserts fur- 



3 La Doctrine de Monroe," Maurice de Beaumarchais, Paris, 
4 "La Doctrine de Monroe, a fin du XIX« siecle." Revue de droit public et de 
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ther, in regard to the second form of the doctrine as well as the first, 
that it is a vague declaration of policy, and in no way a formulation 
of rules prevailing between states. No line or paragraph, says he, 
represents an addition to the body of rules prevailing between states. 
From the first word to the last, it is a declaration of the policy of a 
single Power. To derive from the whole, principles which are essen- 
tially absent from all the parts, would be contrary to reason. 5 

The opinions of European lawyers are hostile, then, to the doctrine 
from every point of law ; they declare that it has never bound anyone 
nor can it do so, because it does not carry with it the least legal obliga- 
tion which other nations are called upon to take notice of or submit to. 

M. Hector Petin, finally, in his exceedingly careful and able investi- 
gation of this subject, published in 1900, gives it as his judgment that 
Monroe, not being a great jurist, was not impelled by considerations 
of law in composing his message; that it was not the lawyer but the 
politician who spoke, and that Monroe kept always before him a polit- 
ical idea which was his constant guide; that is to say, that America, 
forming a separate continent of its own, has freed itself from the 
political system of Europe, and the measures adopted to assure peace 
and public order in Europe are without effect when applied to the 
affairs of America. Monroe did not resist the intervention of the 
Holy Alliance in America because the principle of intervention is 
wrong, but he fought it solely upon the ground that, whilst the Euro- 
pean Powers had a right to establish the equilibrium in Europe to suit 
themselves, they had nothing to do with the equilibrium in America. 
M. Petin, who agrees with the other European writers, that the Monroe 
Doctrine is false from the point of view of law, so destructively false 
in his view that if accepted it would tear down the structure of 
international law from top to bottom, describes it as a mere declaration 
of policy. 6 

And, here we touch the ground upon which our European critics 
meet, the point at which-their judgments coincide, — the Monroe Doc- 
trine is a declaration of American national political faith, it points out 
the course of action which the United States will take under given 
circumstances and defines the political relations of the United States 
Government, under such circumstances, with the other governments 
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of the world. We may fairly conclude that this is, perhaps, as nearly 
as we can present it with any distinctness of form, the attitude of 
Europe toward the declarations of Monroe. It is not supported by 
law ; it is the political system of the United States. 

Sir Frederick Pollock clearly expressed the general opinion when 
he said: 

The message did not purport to lay down any rule binding on 
any Power, or on the United States themselves, as part of the 
law of nations. It did not create or offer any conventional obli- 
gation. The United States, in fact, declined not long afterwards 
to take any steps which might be construed as a definite promise 
to the South American Republics. The declaration was an inde- 
pendent policy to be interpreted and executed by the sole discre- 
tion of the nation whose chief magistrate had declared it; and 
from this attitude the United States have not departed. Not that 
Monroe's dictum could have of itself any binding force on his 
successors. Its present importance is derived, on the contrary, 
from their continuous and deliberate approval. The doctrine is 
a living power because it has been adopted by the Government and 
the people of the United States, with little or no regard to party 
divisions, for the best part of a century. Since it is not a formula 
to be construed according to its liberal terms like a statute or a 
convention, there is no reason why its application should be limited 
to precisely similar facts. The question in every case is not 
whether the facts fall within Monroe's words, or the words of 
any later president or secretary of state, but whether they are 
within the spirit and the general purpose of the policy to which 
Monroe's message first gave an authentic shape. 7 

Solely a political doctrine, then, proclaimed as the rule of conduct 
which the United States have adopted for themselves, and pointing 
out the line of action that their government may be expected to follow 
under given circumstances, for the maintenance and defence of its own 
integrity and the support of free institutions throughout America, — 
this would seem to be the interpretation in Europe of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Its importance as a factor in the intercourse between nations, 
as estimated by foreign statesmen, in so far as it enters into their 
calculations at all, depends upon the ability of the United States to 
support it, by the imposing influence of their national prestige — as in 
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the case of the Venezuela boundary dispute, — or by a demonstration 
of force if need be, as in regard to the expedition sent by the Emperor 
Napoleon into Mexico. The latter may be taken, indeed, as a com- 
plete illustration of the Monroe Doctrine when brought into action 
and effectively supported by the United States. Napoleon assured his 
subjects and the world, in his address to the Chamber, in January, 
1866, with reference to Mexico, that, "the sole object of the Powers 
in intervening in that country was to secure the fulfilment of the 
obligations which it had already undertaken." But the United States 
were engaged at the time in a struggle for life at home, which was 
generally expected throughout Europe to end in a dissolution of the 
Union ; the moment was favorable and the opportunity appeared to offer 
itself to the development of the ambitious plans of the Emperor quite 
regardless of the protests of the United States, because, evidently, the 
United States had not then and as he thought probably never would 
have, strength enough to interfere with him. We have the authority 
of M. Petin in this connection, who declares that the Government of 
France intended to prevent the United Sates from extending toward 
the south and acquiring an uncontested predominance in America. 
The Emperor himself described his purposes in a letter to General 
Forey, explaining to him that "France will extend its beneficent influ- 
ence into the center of America, she will create immense outlets for our 
commerce, — whilst the Prince who shall mount the throne of Mexico 
will always be obliged to consider first the interests of France, not alone 
out of gratitude, for he would not be able to separate himself from 
our influence." 

"Napoleon had observed." says M. Petin, "how fully the Monroe 
Doctrine was anti-European ; he comprehended that the declaration of 
the fifth President of the United States was nothing less than a decla- 
ration of war against the Old World and he decided to show America 
that Europe had taken up the gauntlet." 

Mr. Seward's correspondence of that time discloses the hand of a 
man who perfectly understood the situation that confronted him and 
who, keeping his attitude firm and his diplomatic intercourse entirely 
correct, evidently felt that he was making all that was possible out of 
the circumstances which he had to face. 

But when the civil war at home had ended in the restoration of the 
Union and the Federal Government saw itself able to dispose of a 
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strong army of veterans both of the North and the South, Mr. Seward 
•wrote his despatch of December 16, 1865, instructing Mr. Bigelow to 
inform the cabinet in Paris upon two points. 

First, that the United States earnestly desire to continue and to 
-cultivate sincere friendship with France. 

Secondly, that this policy would be brought in immediate jeopardy, 
unless France could deem it consistent with her interest and honor to 
desist from the prosecution of armed intervention in Mexico; the 
famous despatch which was well understood to mean: "Either with- 
draw or fight." 8 

It is not to be expected from anything that has occurred since that 
time that any foreign nation will feel itself any more bound today than 
it was then to respect the principles declared by President Monroe, 
unless there is sufficient power in this government to enforce them ; for 
all European writers agree that no nation has recognized his doctrine. 
Indeed, Mr. Roosevelt, its most determined advocate in our day, evi- 
dently had this in mind himself when he declared to the country in 
his annual message of 1901 : "The Navy offers us the only means of 
making our insistence upon the Monroe Doctrine anything but a sub- 
ject of derision to whatever nation chooses to disregard it." 

One of the latest critics upon this subject, whose profound study of 
the Doctrine of Monroe in its relation to the precepts of international 
law, the distinguished German jurist, Dr. Herbert Kraus, declares in 
his work printed within a year, at Berlin, that there has not been a 
single instance in which the interference of the United States between 
American and non-American states, upon the ground of the Monroe 
Doctrine can be traced to a justified purpose of self-protection, neither 
has there ever been an instance in which the United States could have 
been justified in such intervention, because in no case has there ever 
been an actual danger which threatened the national existence of the 
United States. He pronounces illegal the employment of that doctrine 
to obstruct by force the just development of the political power of 
non-American states in America, unless such intervention be called for 
by danger arising from such development and actually threatening the 
integrity of the United States Government. 



8 Mr. Seward to Mr. Bigelow, Minister to France, Dec. 16, 1865. J. B. Moore, 
Digest of International Law, VI, p. 501. 

°"Die Monroedoktrin in iliren Baziehungen zur amerikanischen Diplomatic" 
Herbert Kraus. Berlin, 1913, pp. 360-361. 
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Dr. Kraus contends against the assertion that the Monroe Doctrine 
has been recognized, either through the acquiescence of the Powers to 
the declaration made by the United States and spread upon the minutes 
of the Hague Conference, or by the references made to it either di- 
rectly or indirectly by any of the European Powers, which he describes 
as merely a small number of expressions of friendly sentiment; for he 
gives it as his decided opinion that no state has as yet recognized the 
Monroe Doctrine as part of the law of nations. 

Taking all this into consideration, however, whilst it has not been 
formally recognized, neither has it been disregarded ; for there are in- 
stances to the contrary. We have the example of England when she 
agreed to negotiate with us in relation to a question of her boundary 
line with Venezuela, in which nothing else but the Monroe Doctrine 
could have afforded the United States the least shade of authority to 
intervene. We have the pro-memoria on behalf of Germany delivered 
to the Department of State by Herr von Holleben, her Ambassador in 
Washington, in 1901, in relation to her claims in Venezuela, in which 
document the German Government informed the Secretary of State 
that : 

We consider it important at the outset to inform the Govern- 
ment of the United States as to our intentions, in order that we 
may show that we have nothing else in mind than to aid those of 
our citizens who have suffered injury. We declare particularly 
that in our proceeding we do not contemplate, under any circum- 
stances, either the acquisition or the permanent occupation of 
Venezuelan territory. 

And, as indicating still further that the doctrine is at least taken 
notice of in connection with quite recent events, we have the state- 
ment of the Premier of France, M. Dumergue, who in reporting to the 
Parliament in regard to foreign affairs, about a month ago, informed 
the Chamber that the French Government, whilst taking steps to pro- 
tect French citizens in Mexico, and had sent French men-of-war to 
Vera Cruz for that purpose, had no intention of taking part in the 
domestic affairs of Mexico, in order not to interfere with the freedom 
of action of the United States; the French Government having 
placed, said M. Dumergue, the fullest confidence in the Cabinet of 
Washington. 
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It is safe to say, that no European government would think either of 
establishing a colony or of attempting to occupy territory on the Amer- 
ican Continent without considering in that connection the attitude of 
the United States. 

The Chairman. Ladies and Gentlemen : I am sure you are deeply 
obliged to Mr. Tower for his very interesting and valuable statement 
of the European attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine. We have had 
this declaration of principle examined in the light of its origin and 
history. We have had the Latin American view in favor of it and 
against it expressed. 

It was our hope to have a comparison of the Monroe Doctrine of 
1823 with the doctrine of the present day, and an answer to the ques- 
tion, Should it continue to be a policy of the United States? by 
Mr. Charles B. Elliott, formerly Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota and of the Philippine Islands, and formerly a 
member of the Philippine Commission. No doubt Mr. Elliott would 
have examined the Monroe Doctrine in its relation to the Pacific. 
Unfortunately, we have just received a telegram from Mr. Elliott, 
stating his inability to be present on account of illness, with the further 
statement that he refrained from telegraphing until the last moment 
because of his very great desire to be present. But although we will 
not be able to cover that aspect of the question tonight, nevertheless 
the question involved in the title, Should the Monroe Doctrine con- 
tinue to be a policy of the United States? will be discussed by a 
very competent speaker, Mr. George H. Blakeslee, Professor of His- 
tory at Clark University, whom I now have the pleasure of presenting 
to you. 

SHOULD THE MONROE DOCTRINE CONTINUE TO BE A 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES? 

Address of George H. Blakeslee, 
Professor of History, Clark Umversity 

During the past year there has been an epidemic of discussion re- 
garding the Monroe Doctrine. This has been due probably to the 
dawning consciousness in the minds of the people of this country 
that there exist strong, stable nations in South America, which no 



